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AMERICAN FOLK-SONGS 

"Let me make a nation's songs, and I care not who makes her 
laws." In this day when various agencies are endeavoring with 
might and main to inspire some American to write a singable 
song of patriotism it should be interesting to discover how the 
melodies now dear to our nation were created. We Americans 
have not been an especially musical people. Our struggle with 
savage Nature and still more savage man has hitherto left us lit- 
tle time for the cultivation of the fine arts, and what we have 
had of music has too often been borrowed from other nations. 
Imitation has been one of the banes of American intellectual and 
artistic progress. We may, however, boast of a few lyrics that 
have sung themselves not only into our own souls, but into the 
souls of all white races. 

During the dark days of the Revolution deeds rather than 
songs were written on the blood-stained snows of Valley Forge ; 
but even in the midst of the stern horrors of war the patriots 
still had some heart for the charms of music. Undoubtedly the 
most popular air of that period was "Yankee Doodle." It is by 
no means an American tune; in fact, it is more than a thousand 
years old. It was first heard as a chant in the Catholic churches 
of Italy as far back as the eighth century. Play it very slowly 
upon the piano and note its underlying dignity; swiftness would 
make even Chopin's Funeral March ridiculous. But "Yankee 
Doodle" was too good a melody to remain within the church 
portals ; the Italian peasant soon devised homely words for it ; 
and at length it was heard far and wide among the sunny vine- 
yards of southern Europe. It crept up the coast into Spain, 
into France, and at length into Holland, where the harvesters, 
as they gathered around the gurgling jugs of free buttermilk, 
sang it to the lines beginning, "Yanker, didee, doodle, down." 
"Yanker" was an old Dutch word for Johnnie, and also was as- 
sociated with the word "Janker," meaning a howler, while 
"doodle" was from the old Frisian "doedel," meaning a dull 
person or a bore. By 1650 the tune was a well-known house- 
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hold ballad throughout England, and every nurse girl could quiet 
the babes with — 

" Lucy Locket lost her pocket ; 
Kitty Fisher found it. 
Nothing in it, nothing on it, 
Save the binding round it." 

Now came the days of the Commonwealth, and Oliver Crom- 
well, with one bedraggled feather or plume in his hat, came 
hurrying down from Canterbury to become ruler. He happened 
to ride into London on a small Kentish horse, and, of course, all 
the Cavalier wags saw something ridiculous in his appearance. 
Thus, "Yankee Doodle" was the tune for — 

" Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony ; 
Stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called him macaroni." 

And what was "macaroni"? All the young dudes of the day 
were dressing in such tight clothes, generally of Italian fashion, 
that they looked as thin and as brittle as a stick of Italian spa- 
ghetti ; hence the name. 

And now the melody reached America. When the red coats 
began to loaf about Boston they took delight in standing before 
the meeting houses on Sunday and bawling this tune to words 
applying with undoubted emphasis to the preacher or other lead- 
ing citizens; while the British bands played it everywhere and 
at any time. In 1775 Dr. Richard Shuckburg, a surgeon with 
the British army, highly amused at the American rustics who 
came into Boston to see the soldiers, wrote the stanzas that have 
long been so famous throughout our country. On the road to 
the battle of Lexington the British band boastfully played it; 
but some of them lived to hear it rendered in a very different 
style. For the Americans quickly caught up the air, now 
known as the "Lexington March," and many a time as the worn- 
out invaders straggled back to camp under a rain of shot, they 
heard from behind every wall and tree the patriots gaily whist- 
ling the melody. It is said that Cornwallis once exclaimed, "I 
hope to God I'll never hear that damned tune again!" He 
lived, however, to hear it in a still more bitter hour; for as he 
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marched out from the surrender at Yorktown the Yankee band 
struck up the tune, and he and his men trudged away vainly en- 
deavoring not to keep step to it. Once more the British heard it 
when they did not wish to. In 1814 at the Treaty of Ghent a ban- 
quet was given to the American representatives, and the band- 
master, in his desire to present something distinctly American, 
consulted Henry Clay, who called his negro servant and bade 
him whistle the old melody. That night the English heard the 
tune blared with might and main. It is a far cry from ninth- 
century Italy to twentieth-century America; but a good song 
lives forever. 

"Hail, Columbia," another favorite of early days, was written 
in 1798 by Francis Hopkinson, the finest harpsichord player in 
America in his day, and the author of our first popular song 
books. The air, called the "President's March," a real Ameri- 
can composition, sounds a trifle bombastic in our times; but in 
those old days when the entire nation was aroused to hatred to- 
ward Great Britain it pleased the heated audiences, and when 
first sung at a benefit play in Philadelphia, the listeners shouted 
themselves hoarse over it. 

The "Star Spangled Banner," because of the greatness of its 
range of notes, has about lost its place as a singable melody, but 
when a strong band renders it, what American heart does not 
beat faster ? Its author, Francis Scott Key, a Baltimore lawyer, 
gained lasting fame through the accidental writing of it. In 
1814, just before the bombardment of Fort McHenry, he went 
on board a British ship to obtain the release of a friend, and re- 
mained so long that the officers considered it unsafe for him to 
land in the gathering gloom. All night he lay in the hold of the 
vessel, listening to the roar of battle, and then, when allowed to 
come on deck at daybreak, he saw above the drifting smoke 
the nation's flag. Seizing an old envelope he quickly wrote the 
lines beginning "Oh, say, can you see by the dawn's early light." 
Some sneering Britisher once said that it might easily be known 
to be by an American, since it started with "Oh, say." The 
tune, a gallant old English drinking song, "Anacreon in 
Heaven," has doubtless had much to do with the popularity of 
the lyric. 
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"America," the so-called national hymn, written in 1832, has 
been of recent years the cause of much just complaint on the 
score that it does not represent the whole of America. Just as 
truly we might sing, — 

" New England, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Boston beans, 
Of thee I sing." 

For who but the Pilgrim fathers figure in this anthem ? Further- 
more, six other nations use the same melody for some one of 
their own national songs. For lack of a better, however, we still 
sing it, and for the words our thanks are due the Rev. Samuel 
Smith, a Harvard graduate of Holmes's famous class of '29, and 
a Baptist preacher of whom Holmes wrote in "The Boys" :— 

" And there's a nice youngster of excellent pith, 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith ; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free — 
Just read on his medal, ' My Country, of thee.' " 

What may be said of ante-bellum songs ? In the matter of art 
it was a time of national groping. Bryant, Whittier, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, and many another were earnestly endeavoring to 
interpret American life and to lay the foundation for a future 
great literature. But it would seem that a few humble, almost 
forgotten singers came nearer by far to the true fibre of Ameri- 
canism. And chief, perhaps, among these lowly creators was 
the negro slave of the South. 

The black man is undoubtedly the best natural musician and 
orator among modern peoples. Under the stress of religious 
emotion the most illiterate of their preachers may startle the lis- 
tener by a wonderful power in word-painting, while their ear for 
music is so true as to enable them to form without a moment's 
hesitation correct harmonies for almost any melody. Song is to 
them the very soul of life; it is an ever-present companion; it is 
a helper in toil, a pastime in idleness, a comforter in times of 
sorrow. Sometimes amidst the city's hurrying throng a long 
line of negroes may be seen silently and doggedly working on a 
track or a ditch. Suddenly above the multitudinous sounds of 
the quivering street there will burst forth a strange, great chord 
like the peal of a mighty organ; scores take it up, a hundred, 
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five hundred, all along the far-stretched line of bended backs; 
and as the picks clink and the shovels grate, a chorus is lifted 
that carries the soul far away from the hot walls and echoing 
pavements. How strange, how weird is that harmony, so un- 
modern, so redolent of an age long past! And down on the 
gray, sweltering dock, and far away at the cabin door by the cot- 
ton field, the same melodies are arising — the folk-songs of people 
united by their love of music. Suddenly, while the soul is in 
the midst of such meditations, the chorus ceases, and once more 
the listening ear hears among the babel of sounds the clink of the 
picks and the grating of the shovels. 

Music is to the negro never a fad or a mere amusement, but 
an intrinsic part of life itself. Nor does this trait die under 
culture ; for in our own day at least one of the greatest of all 
English-speaking composers was a British negro, Coleridge- 
Taylor. To discuss adequately the black man's contribution to 
American song would consume many pages ; suffice it to say that 
some day a master mind will seize upon these weird plantation 
melodies, such as "Roll, Jordan, Roll," and "Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot," and create from them something that all the 
world will delight to recognize as purely American. 

At least one composer before the war saw the value of these 
lyrics of the soil, and, in imitation of them, created melodies 
that have made every hearth-stone glad. That man was Stephen 
Foster (1826-1865), author of "Suwanee River," "Old Ken- 
tucky Home," "Old Black Joe," "Uncle Ned," and "Massa's 
in the Cold, Cold, Ground." One hundred and sixty such songs 
he wrote, and every one of them gained fame ; he was the most 
prolific of American song writers. Born at Pittsburg, he was 
educated at Jefferson College and was a clerk in a Cincinnati 
store when he scored his first successes in 1842 with "Open, 
Thy Lattice, Love," "Uncle Ned," and "O Susannah." From 
that time until his death, in his thirty-eighth- year, he gave his 
days to making songs of and for the people. What made their 
popularity ? Simply this: they touched those phases of everyday 
life that everyone has experienced, and presented such emotions 
to the world in melodious forms that, without flourishes or frills, 
seem eminently sincere. 
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That these simple airs, with harmonies seldom going beyond 
the three chief chords, satisfied the emotional needs of the 
American people is evidenced by the enormous sale of the songs. 
Before Foster's death, practically a million copies of "Suwanee 
River" had been sold, and millions of copies have since been 
printed in one form or another. And yet Foster passed out a 
poor man, a forlorn figure, forsaken by his wife because of his 
drinking, and suffering a tragic death in a shabby rooming-house 
of New York City. Recovering from a drinking spell, he arose 
one night to get some water and fell in such a manner that the 
pitcher in his hand broke and severed an artery. All night he 
lay dazed and helpless, and when found the next morning was 
beyond all help. He died three days later, January 13, in a 
charity hospital, and his body was saved from the potter's field 
only by its being discovered accidentally by some old-time 
friends. At his grave a band appropriately played "The Old 
Folks at Home." 

If ever a man wrote by sudden inspiration Foster did. Sit- 
ting one morning on a porch of a plantation home near Louis- 
ville, Ky., watching the negroes working in the distant fields, 
he composed within a few minutes both the words and the music 
of "My Old Kentucky Home." He was known to hurry into a 
store or a saloon, seize a piece of paper, and jot down a song 
that had suddenly come to him. He delighted to ride on top of 
the old-time Broadway stages and compose his lyrics amidst the 
din of the street. He composed "Suwanee River" without 
knowing what river or what locality he was singing about. 
Having practically finished the song, he searched in vain for a 
three-syllabled name of a river to use. At length he went into 
a friend's office, and, having explained the difficulty, he and the 
friend looked over an atlas, where finally the friend located in 
Florida a small stream — now famous throughout the English- 
speaking world. Poor Foster was, in a way, a man out of his 
environment. As Elson has said in his History of American 
Music, "He should have lived the dreamy, lazy life of the south- 
ern plantation, of which he has given us such graphic pictures. 
Foster's is the most pathetic story of American music; the tale 
of a tortured and a troubled career, extinguished in misery." 
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We still hear the "Old Oaken Bucket," although the doctors 
contend that the original subject is a most unhygienic affair. 
Samuel Woodworth, an editor of Massachusetts and New York, 
wrote it in 1835, and is said to have been inspired to do so by 
hearing a friend remark over a bottle of wine, "This is good, 
but it doesn't taste like the water from the old oaken bucket 
down on the farm." The tune is an ancient Irish one, and un- 
doubtedly adds much to the sentiment of the words. Beside 
many a farm-house door, after the children have sung this well- 
beloved melody, some little one starts again with "Ben Bolt." 
Thomas Dunne English, a Philadelphia physician, wrote it 
about 1845, and thus saved himself from oblivion; for there is 
something in its pathetic recognition of the passing of the old 
order of things that will long appeal to the human heart. While 
the children thus sing at dusk, big brother off at college sits on 
the dormitory steps and sings, — 

"Stars of the Summer night! 
Far in yon azure deeps 
Hide, hide your golden light ! 
She sleeps! 
My lady sleeps, ! 
Sleeps ! " 

Longfellow wrote this lullaby in his drama, The Spanish Stu- 
dent, published in Graham's Magazine, Philadelphia, in 1842. 
It is by far the best thing in the play. "The Bridge," by the 
same poet, was written late one October night in 1845, and im- 
mortalizes the old wooden bridge that once crossed the Charles 
river near Harvard. Scores of airs have been composed for it, 
but the one most often heard and the one likely to live longest 
was written by a Miss Lindsay. 

"Home Sweet Home," — that lyric has literally sung itself into 
the heart of the ages. There is said to be no civilized nation 
that does not know it. The words were joined in their undying 
form by the American play-writer, John Howard Payne, and 
were set to a Sicilian folk-song by Sir Henry Bishop in 1823. 
One day at an auction, Charles Kemble bought a batch of 
Payne's dramas, and among them was "Clara, the Maid of 
Milan," for which he paid $150. Kemble saw the possibilities 
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of the little lyric; Bishop put it to music; and Charles Keane's 
sister-in-law, Miss Tree, sang it at the Covent Garden Theatre. 
One hundred thousand copies were sold in less than a month. 
But what became of Payne? He died, a poverty-stricken consul 
at Tunis, Africa, in 1856, and lay in a neglected grave in that 
distant land until an American honored himself and his country 
by bringing the body to Washington, where it now lies buried. 

Coming to the Civil War period, we find a few, a very few, 
good battle songs. One exceedingly popular about the camp- 
fires, but seldom heard in our own day, "The Sword of Bunker 
Hill," was written in 1861 by a Kentuckian then practising 
law in New York City, William Walsh, and it was composed 
in the hope that it might play some humble part in arousing 
throughout the South a greater desire for union. It failed to 
affect the Southerner; but it steeled the heart of many a Union 
fighter. John Brown's body has now been mouldering in the 
grave fully a half century, but if we may believe the famous war 
song, his soul still goes marching on. Strange to say, this tune 
sung so fervently by the invaders of the South saw its birth as a 
Southern camp-meeting hymn. Gradually it worked its way 
northward until by 1861 it was fairly well known throughout the 
nation. It gained its really vast popularity, however, through 
a practical joke. There was in the 12th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment at Fort Warren an irritable Scotchman named John 
Brown, and some wag wrote some verses about hanging him to a 
sour apple tree, and sang them to the familiar air — to the great 
joy of all except the aforesaid Scotchman. Then suddenly the 
words took a deeper meaning; for the soul of old John Brown of 
Osawatomie was indeed marching on ; and the soldiers trudged 
away to the Southland, singing the ballad as they went. Well 
might they; for it is one of the finest marching tunes in all the 
world. It cheered Kitchener's troops in the Soudan; it was 
heard on the battle fields of South Africa; recently it was heard 
in the trenches of northern France. 

It is not generally known that this camp song was the cause 
of one of our few really classic hymns, the "Battle Hymn of the 
Republic." In 1861 Julia Ward Howe, standing in the streets 
of Washington, heard the passing soldiers singing "John 
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Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the grave," and James Free- 
man Clarke, who was standing beside her, remarked, "Mrs. 
Howe, you ought to write some better words to that tune." "I 
will try," replied she, and the result was those lines of such 
dignity and faith beginning, — 

" Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord." 

The "Battle Cry of Freedom," by George Root, of Massa- 
chusetts, was published by his Chicago music house in 1861, 
and was first rendered at a mass-meeting at New York City. 
The same composer and the same house brought forth another 
popular camp song, "Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching," 
while the same company issued Henry Clay Work's stirring 
"Marching Through Georgia." All these presented the glory 
and the chivalry of war; but there was a darker side that some- 
times revealed itself in song. Walter Kittredge, of New Hamp- 
shire, was drafted into the Union Army in 1862, and while 
preparing to march southward wrote the words and music of 
"Tenting on the Old Camp Ground" : — 

" We've been fighting to-day on the old camp ground, 
Many are lying near. 
Some are dead and some are dying, 
Many are in tears." 

Kittredge died shortly afterwards on the field of battle. 

The South was unfortunate in having fewer war lyrists than 
the North. "Dixie," the most popular of Confederate airs, was 
composed by a Northern minstrel singer and clog dancer, Daniel 
Emmett, of Ohio. He wrote it, he himself said, one Sunday 
afternoon in 1859, and sang it to an enthusiastic audience at a 
performance in New York the next afternoon. It was first heard 
in the South in a New Orleans theatre just before the outbreak 
of the war, and from there it spread to every camp-fire in the 
Confederate army. The "Bonnie Blue Flag," another Southern 
favorite, was also written, not by a Southerner but by a little 
red-headed Scotchman, Henry McCarty, who first sent it to his 
sister to sing on the New Orleans variety stage, and then, find- 
ing it such a success, came himself to arouse Southern entrni 
siasm by his lively rendition of it. 
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"Maryland, My Maryland." Here is something decidedly 
worth while. The words have all the precision, fire, and passion- 
ate appeal of the true war lyric, while the music has stood the 
test of centuries. James Ryder Randall, who but recently 
passed from among us, wrote the poem. In April, 1861, while 
he was Professor of English at Poydras College, Pointe Coup6e, 
La., he read in the New Orleans Delta that troops had been 
fired upon in his native city, Baltimore. That night he had a 
wild dream ; a storm awakened him ; he could no longer sleep. 
Suddenly the opening lines of the poem came like an inspira- 
tion. He arose, and in a few minutes wrote the entire song, 
and the next morning sent it to the Delta. Now, in distant 
Baltimore, two sisters, Hetty and Jennie Cary, seeking some 
new music with which to entertain their Confederate friends, 
came across this poem in a newspaper, and set it to the ancient 
college melody, "Lauriger Horatius," known among the Ger- 
mans as "Tannenbaum." The tune and the sentiment fired the 
hearts of the listeners ; a great crowd gathered outside and took 
up the chorus. Shortly afterwards, at Beauregard's camp these 
same ladies were serenaded by the Washington Artillery of New 
Orleans, and when the soldiers were asked what they wished in 
return, someone shouted: "Let us hear a woman's voice." 
One of the sisters stepped forward and sang the new war lyric. 
Time after time it was repeated; the soldiers took it up; its 
fame was assured. 

How many of the humbler songs must be omitted : "Juanita," 
"Silver Threads Among the Gold," "Last Night the Nightin- 
gale Woke Me," "Little Brown Jug," "Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginia," "Lorena." Lowly they may be; but the greatest 
symphonies of the foreign masters are based on the folk-songs 
of their native lands. But we "democratic" Americans are ex- 
tremely afraid of anything that smacks of the soil. Dvorak said 
that we have the most wonderful folk-music in the world, and 
he advised his pupils to turn to these songs of the people as a 
basis for creative work. Robert Franz, one of the master 
song writers, wrote of America: "In this country they have 
looked quite condescendingly upon these small forms, taking 
a silly notion that these forms arise only incidentally in music. 
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Yet the song-form is really one of the chief foundations of 
our art." 

Despite the ravings of the musical dilettante, the common 
people are going to have music of some kind ; if not good, then 
trash. Six hundred thousand copies of Charles Harris's "After 
the Ball" were sold; three hundred and fifty thousand of Paul 
Dusser's "On the Banks of the Wabash," five hundred thousand 
of his "Just Tell Them That You Saw Me," three hundred 
thousand of Bradstreet and Carter's "She Was Bred in Old 
Kentucky," and two hundred and fifty thousand of Evans and 
Shield's "Good Old Summer Time"; while of De Koven's 
"Promise Me," a much higher type of composition, more than 
one million copies have been sold. The people are going to have 
music ; they want heart music, not mind music, and the com- 
poser who can give them this in worthy form will be a blessing 
to his nation. And let not the American critic condemn too 
hastily these crude efforts of the common folk ; for from these 
simpler creations some future master may mould our greatest 
compositions. 

As for the World War that has but recently ceased, our part 
in it was too short to bring forth songs of many moods. After 
a brief rush, carried on with typical American unremitting 
energy, the war was over. Our songs of this campaign, then, 
deal almost entirely with the idea of getting "over there" and 
getting back as quickly as possible. It is almost a festival note 
that sounds in George Cohan's "Over There"; we were gaily 
going forth on a great but short adventure. The general tone 
is similar to that of "Rally Round the Flag"; both written in 
the early days of war have little or nothing of disappointment, 
worry, dread, or sorrow. Both have the somewhat boastful, 
bellicose air generally heard in the first hours of a re-born 
patriotism. 

Irving Berlin's "I Hate to Get Up" sounds the same gay 
note born of inexperience in the horrors of battle, while "Good- 
bye, Broadway; Hello, France" sounds like the song of a group 
of expectant, joyous tourists. "Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 
Old Kit Bag," with its jerky boisterousness, is again the mood 
of a people young in war, and has none of that note of genuine 
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pathos found in "Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, The Boys Are March- 
ing," born of the sorrows of years of strife. As to such airs as 
Novello's "Keep the Home-Fires Burning," and Zo. Elliott's 
"There's a Long, Long Trail," their sentiment is pretty, but 
not deep, and certainly is not the result of war; indeed, both 
were written before the World Conflict. 

Had we continued long in the war, had we come to know the 
disappointments, the alternate defeats and victories, the long 
death list year after year, we might have written songs "too 
deep for tears"; but as mere children in the school of war- 
horrors we shouted a number of gay, catchy melodies, as though 
we were rushing out into the play-ground at recess. Lasting 
songs are generally born of trials and tribulations and a nation's 
tears. 

Carl Holliday. 

University of Toledo. 



